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ful in France, this was due to inherent defects of French
character; if it had failed to take root in Germany and
had reduced Italy to impotence, this was, again, due to
these nations and was no argument against representative
government on a purely territorial basis. Nor did they
admit that a multilingual country like Persia, with no
other communication with the capital except post-wagons,
would suffer from the concentration of authority in Tehran
which was bound to follow upon a Central Parliament.
In local government they took little or no interest: as in
Britain, it might follow, but could not precede^ a parlia-
mentary regime. One of them was a well-educated man,
even by Persian standards, which are higher than in any
country in the Near and Middle East: he read French
freely and spoke it a little. I enjoyed his company and
learned much from him, but concluded the account in
my diary of his conversation with the words:
* The majlis will not work: it has no roots in the soil and no
tradition: either the Qajars or some other dynasty will
eventually destroy it and re-establish (the old) order, but
Persian nationalism will get stronger for it has roots and a
tradition as old as Persia itself.'
In Isfahan I was the guest of the C.M.S. Mission, for
whom then, as always, I had profound respect and
admiration. Their school was good, their medical work
of a very high standard; their missionary zeal was un-
quenched by lack of converts. In such surroundings and
in such matters, I wrote,
* progress must be reckoned in terms of generations, not of
calendar years. They have helped much to change the out-
look of educated Persians and to give the younger generation
a new and a higher standard to which to aspire. Their work
is good and it will endure in some form but I doubt whether it
can take root unless our liturgy and ideas can be adopted to
those of Persia. Persians are great imitators, but they adapt
rather than adopt, and when they fail to do so the result is
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